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“Mark” and “quint” would have been 
as common terms as “‘dollar” and ‘‘cents” 
are, had early plans for American money 


envisioned by Robert Morris been 
retained. 
What has been termed “‘the first 


American silver coinage” was a group of 
experimental pieces struck in 1783 under 
authority of the Continental Congress and 
planned to a great extent by Gouverneur 
Morris under the direction of Robert 
Morris (no relation), the superintendent 
of finance acting under the Articles of 
Confederation. They were part of a plan 
to establish the first Mint of the United 
States. 

The numismatic public did not know 
that these coins even existed until 1867 
after which they began to appear and their 
subsequent history finds them in the 
hands of one of the most dedicated group 
of numismatists one could select. In addi- 
tion, all of the coins have the unusual 
status of being unique. 

In the report of Robert Morris to 
Congress dated January 15, 1782 he 
stated, “The various coins which have 
circulated in America have undergone 
different changes in their value, so that 
there is hardly any which can be con- 


Se : 
The silver mark has the legend NOVA 
CONSTELLATIO and an eye emitting 
rays toward 13 six-pointed stars. Reverse 
contains the legend LIBERTAS 
JUSTITIA, date 1783, and within a wreath 
of leaves, US 1000. The piece weighs 17.5 
grams; floreated edge; unique. 
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sidered as a general standard, unless it be 
Spanish dollars. 


“These pass in Georgia at five shillings, 
in North Carolina and New York at eight 
shillings, in Virginia and the four eastern 
states at six shillings, and in all the other 
states, excepting South Carolina, at seven 
shillings and sixpence, and in South 
Carolina at 32 shillings and sixpence. 


“The money unit of a new coin to agree 
without a fraction with all these different 
values of a dollar, excepted the last, will 
be the 1,440th part of a dollar, equal to 
the 1,600th part of a crown. Of these 
units, 24 will be a penny of Georgia, 15 
will be a penny of North Carolina or New 
York, 20 will be a penny of Virginia and 
the four eastern states, 16 will be a penny 
of all the other states, excepting South 
Carolina, and 48 will be 13 pence of 
South Carolina. 


“It has already been observed that to 
have the money unit very small is advan- 
tageous to commerce, but there is no 
necessity that this money unit be exactly 
represented in coin; it is sufficient that its 
value be precisely known. On the present 
occasion, two copper coins will be proper, 
the one of eight units, and the other of 
five. These may be called an Eight and a 
Five. 


“Two of the former will make a penny, 
proclamation or Pennsylvania money, and 
three a penny Georgia money. Of the 


latter, three will make a penny New York 
% money, and four a penny lawful, or 


Virginia money. 

“The money unit will be equal to a 
quarter of a grain of fine silver in coined 
money. Proceeding thence in a decimal 
ratio, 100 would be the lowest silver coin, 
and might be called a cent. It would 
contain 25 grains of fine silver, to which 
may be added two grains of copper, and 
the whole would weigh one pennyweight 
and three grains. Five of these would make 
a quint, or 500 units, weighting five pen- 
nyweight and 15 grains; and 10 would 
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Weight in Pennsylvania Virginia 
Quarters Units Pounds Shillings Pence Pounds Shillings Pence 
Gold 188 1,0000 2 12 - Ae aE 8 
ou 150001 6 1/2 1 = 10 
Silver 260 - L000 - 3) 2/2: - 4 2 
104 400 - 2 1 - al 8 
52 200 - 1 1/2 - - 10 
26 .100 a = 6 1/4 5 a 5 
2 - = 1/4 
Cc as - 
yea Mis Je = 1/4 - = = 


The American State Papers record proposals of gold, silver and copper coins of relative 


weights and values as reflected in the above 


chart. Proposed coin denominations were not 


named; values were given in a ratio to both Pennsylvania and Virginia currency. 


make a mark, or 1,000 units, weighing 11 
pennyweight and six grains.” 

On February 21, 1782, an entry in the 
Journal of Congress read: “On the report 
of a committee of the States consisting of 
Mr. Livermore, Mr. Patridge. Mr. 
Cornell, Mr. Wolcott, Mr, Floyd, Mr. 
Clark, Mr. Clymer, Mr. Carroll, Mr. J. 
Jones, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Middleton, Mr. 
Telfair, to whom was referred a letter of 
the 15th of January, from the superinten- 
dent of finance, touching the establishment 
of the Mint: 

“Resolved, that Congress approve of the 
establishment of a Mint: and. that the 
superintendent of finance be, and hereby is 
directed to prepare and report to Congress 
a plan for establishing and conducting the 
same. 


Thomas Jefferson, who represented 
Virginia in the Continental Congress under 
the Articles of Confederation, conferred 
with Gouverneur Morris on the matter of 
the proposed coinage. Jefferson said, “He 
seems to concur with me, in thinking his 
smallest fractional division too minute for 
a unit, and therefore, proposes to transfer 
that denomination to his largest silver 
coin, containing 1,000 of the units first 
proposed, and worth about four shillings 
twopence lawful, or 25/36ths of a dollar. 
The only question then remaining between 
us is, whether the dollar, or this coin, be 
best for the unit. We both agree that the 
ease of adoption with the people is the 
thing to be aimed at.” 

Sylvester S. Crosby, in “The Early 
Coins of America,” published in 1875 in 
Boston, Massachusetts, explains one 
system devised by Morris, as follows: 
“One crown, or $10, equal to 10,000; $1 or 
10 bits (misspelled as bills), equal to 
1,000; one bit (misspelled bill) or 10 
pence, equal to 100; one penny, or 10 
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quarters, equal to 10; one quarter, equal 
to one.” 

Morris had said, “The value of the 
quarter is equal to a quarter of a grain of 
pure silver, or 1,440th part of a Spanish 
dollar. This was his first plan of a new 
coinage, founded on the principle of 
decimals and a money unit. The largest 
piece , or crown, was to be of gold; the 
next, or dollar, of silver." Morris 
visualized a design on the American gold 
crown of an Indian, with his bow in his 
left hand, and in his right hand 13 arrows, 
and his right foot on a crown; the inscrip- 
tion, MANUS INIMICA TYRANNIS. 


The Morris system was later 
reevaluated, as explained in a letter to Dr. 
Ramsey, a member of the Board of 
Treasury. It was to be based on a unit 
equal to 12. shillings sixpence sterling. 


Two varieties of the quint are known. 
One is similar to the mark, and weighs 8.75 
grams, and under US on the reverse, has the 
denomination 500. The other variety has no 
legend on the face with eye, rays and stars, 
weighs 7.13 grams. Each has a floreated 
edge and is unique. 
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pound equal to 1,000; one shilling equal to 
100; one penny equal to 10; and one doit 
equal to one. 


Coins visualized by Morris on this 
system included a gold crown of 1,200 
doits; half crown, 600 doits; silver dollar, 
300 doits; shilling, 100 doits; groat, 20 
doits; and a copper doit. 


The diary of Robert Morris tells of the 


progress of the experimental coins struck 
under the authorization of Congress. 


April 2, 1783, “‘I sent for Mr. Dudley, 
who delivered me a piece of Silver Coin, 
being the first that has been struck as an 
American Coin.’’ The Continental 
Congress had also asked for plans and 
models for Mint machinery and for 
rolling equipment, according to the jour- 
nal report already quoted. 

April 16. “Sent for Mr. Dudley and 
urged him to produce the coins to lay 
before Congress to establish a Mint.” 

April 17. ‘Sent for Mr. Dudley to urge 
the preparing of coins, etc. for establishing 
a Mint.” 

April 22. “Mr. Dudley sent in several 
pieces of money as patterns of the intended 
American coins.” 

On April 23, 1783, in a letter to the 
President of Congress, Robert Morris 
stated: ‘Sir: — On the 21st of February, 
1782, Congress were pleased to approve 
of the establishment of a Mint, and to 
direct the superintendent of finance to 
prepare and report a plan for conducting 
it. This matter has been delayed by 
various circumstances until the present 
moment. I now enclose specimens of a 
coin, with a view that if Congress should 
think proper to appoint a committee on 
the subject, I may have the honor of 
conferring with them and explaining my 
ideas of the plan for establishing and 
conducting a Mint. Such a plan when 
reported by a committee will more 
probably meet the ideas of Congress than 
any which I might prepare. 

“T have the honor to be, &c., 
“Robert Morris.” 

July 5. “Mr. Benjamin Dudley also 
informs of a minting press being in New 
York for sale, and urges me to purchase it 
for the use of the American Mint.” 

July 7. “Mr. Dudley, respecting the 
minting press, but I had not time to see 
him.” 

August 19. “I sent for Mr. Benjamin 
Dudley, and informed him of my doubts 
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about the establishment of a Mint and 
desired him to think of some employment 
in private service, in which I am willing to 
assist him all in my power. | told him to 
make out an account for the services he 
had performed for the public, and submit 
at the Treasury office for inspection and 
settlement.” 

August 30. ‘Mr. Dudley brought the 
dies for coining in the American Mint.” 

Dudley was frustrated by the lack of 
action. Although he remained in 
Philadelphia long enough to be described 
as the only person in North America 
capable of making coin dies. About July, 
1785, he opened a clock and watch shop 
in Newport, Rhode Island selling 
“perpetual motion clocks”, barometers, 
microscopes, telescopes, etc. 

Crosby cites differences in the die work 
of the larger coin, the mark, and the 
quint. The mark dies were apparently cut 
by hand, while the work on the quint was 
from punches. The bit or cent was not yet 
known to exist. 

The diary of Samuel Curwen, under 
date of May 15, 1784, describes what was 
called a medal: “Mr. Bartlet presented me 
with a medal struck in Philadelphia; in a 
round compartment stands US 5 1783; 
round, LIBERTAS ET JUSTITIA; on the 
other side, in the center, an eye surrounded 
by a glory; the whole encompassed by 13 
stars, with the legend NOVA 


CONSTELLATIO.”’ While a 5 unit 
copper piece is called for under the 
proposal, no example has ever been 
located. It was probably not coined 
because a total of eight dies were made by 
Dudley and seven are accounted for in the 
silver coinage. Perhaps, Curwen made a 
slight error in his diary entry. 

While each of the Nova Constellatio 
silver patterns is unique the same legend 
and design appeared on two more series 
of unofficial coins associated with the 
American states: coppers without 
denomination with both sides like the 
silver pieces and the Immune Columbia 
coppers with one side like the silver 
pieces. 

Charles Ira Bushnell, New York City 
numismatist who died on September 17, 
1880, wrote of the copper Nova 
Constellatio pieces in his ‘Numismatic 
Notes:” ‘The Nova Constellatios were 
made in Birmingham, in England, and the 
dies were cut by Wyon, of that place. Over 
40 tons were issued from one die alone, 
and many more from another. They were 
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Feb. 8. Jacob Eckfeldt, for dies for 
the Mint of North America 5 18 
Mar. 21. Benjamin Dudley, employed 
in preparing a Mint 75 24 
April 17. John Swanwick, for dies for 
the public Mint 22 42 
May 5. A. Dubois, for sinking, 
casehardening, etc., four 
pair of dies for the public 
Mint Ip -- 
June 30. Benjamin Dudley, employed in 
preparing a Mint 77 60 


The Continental Congress authorized payment of Mint construction and die preparation 


in 1783 as reflected in the above table. It was c 


ustomary at that time in the middle Atlantic 


states to express fractions of a dollar in 90ths instead of cents; at left, above, is a note 


issued by the Bank of North America in the v 
Rhode Island, valued at 1/9th of a dollar (or e 
P. Newman collection) 


manufactured by order of a gentleman of 
New York, who is believed to have been 
Gouverneur Morris.” 


Robert A. Vlack, in “Early American 
Coins,” writes “The Nova Constellatio 
coppers were struck at Birmingham, 
England, during the years 1783 to 1785. 
No specimens are known of 1784. The 
engraving of the dies has been attributed to 
Thomas Wyon. This attribution is valid 
because of identical letter punches used by 
him on other early American coinage, the 
dies of which are known to have been 
engraved by him. The large quantity of 
these was struck by order of Gouverneur 
Morris of New York, who apparently 
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alue of 1/90th dollar. Note at right is from 
ight pence) issue-dated May 22, 1777. (Eric 


intended them as a currency for either New 
York, or for all of America. 


“With the large numbers of the 1783 
and 1785 issue known, it is assumed that 
the quantity ordered had been fulfilled 
using these dies. However, there are a few 
specimens known with the date of 1786. Of 
this date there are less than a dozen 
known. The authenticity of these 
specimens is certainly questionable.” 


One of the earliest published reports of 
the copper pieces appeared in the London 
Morning Chronicle dated March 16, 1786, 
and was republished in the New York 
Daily Advertiser May 26, 1786. 
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“A correspondent observes that the 
paragraph which has lately appeared in 
several papers respecting a copper coinage 
in America is not true. The piece spoken 
of, bearing the inscription LIBERTAS ET 
JUSTITIA was not made in America, nor 
by the direction of Congress. It was coined 
at Birmingham, by the order of a merchant 
in New York. Many tons were struck from 
this die, and many from another; they are 
now in circulation in America, as 
counterfeit half pence are in England.” 

Eric P. Newman, St. Louis, Missouri, 
writing in the January 1960, Scrapbook 
observed, “While one enthusiast has 
searched the newspaper files in the British 
Museum for the ‘paragraph’ which gave 
rise to this comment, for the moment it 
remains elusive. However, the English 
source of the Nova Constellatio coppers is 
specifically confirmed along with the fact 
that the coinage was a private business 
venture undertaken by a New York 
merchant. 

Newman has since located the item 
which needed correction and which 
appeared in several English newspapers 
early in 1786. It stated: “The American 
Congress have lately made a copper 
coinage, which is now in general cir- 
culation: one side of the half penny bears 
this circular inscription, “LIBERATAS 
ET JUSTITIA;” round a central cypher 
US — On the reverse is a sun rising 
amidst Thirteen Stars, circularly inscribed 
“CONSTELLATIO NOVA!” 


Newman commented further in the 
1960 Scrapbook article, 
“Gouverneur Morris undoubtedly 


qualified as the New York merchant. As 
assistant to the superintendent of Finance 
of the United States he was the author of 
the decimal coinage plan submitted by 
Robert Morris to the Continental 
Congress on January 15, 1782, and pur- 
suant thereto developed the denominations 
and sizes for the coinage of the Nova 
Constellatio silver patterns of 1783. 


“The design of the Nova Constellatio 
coppers was copied directly from the silver 
patterns and no one other than the group 
connected with the Mint of North America 
would have had access to those patterns 
(five specimens exist) or to the four pairs of 
dies from which they were struck. 


“There would have been vigorous 
complaints from both Robert Morris or 
Gouverneur Morris if someone else had 
privately appropriated the Nova 
Constellatio design without permission. 
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Nova Constellatio cent dated 1783. 


The conclusion is almost inescapable that 
Gouverneur Morris was the New York 
merchant referred to. 


“Although some Nova Constellatio 
coppers dated 1783 may have been in- 
troduced into American circulation before 
1785 the quantity was at best quite limited. 
This is shown by announcements in 
American newspaper in 1786 indicating no 
previous knowledge of the coppers. 

“A similar announcement had been 
made in the New Haven Gazette of May 4, 
1786. It will be noted that the source of the 
coins in these earlier statements is 
Greenwich, near London, rather than Bir- 
mingham, but the English origin is un- 
disputed,” Newman wrote. 


On March 29, 1786, the Essex Journal 
and Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
General Advertiser attempted to en- 
courage issuance of copper coinage in 
Massachusetts when they carried the 
following story: 


“New York, Connecticut and Vermont 
have authorized a person in each of those 
states to coin coppers; number of them are 
now in circulation; they are in general well- 
made, and of good copper, those of New 
York in particular. Was a person 
authorized in this state for the same pur- 
pose, it would undoubtedly prevent the 
manufacturing of those made of base 
metal.” 


Newman observes, “It was erroneously 
thought by the writer of the above excerpt 
that the state of New York had authorized 
copper coinage. The New York coinage 
referred to had to be the Nova Constellatio 
coinage as there are no coppers at- 
tributable to New York dated 1786 or 
earlier, except the 1786 NON VI 
VIRTUTE VICI which is weak in detail 
and from its rarity only a few could have 
made their appearance. The comment that 
the coppers were particularly well made 
indicates they are superior to the earlier 


(Continued on page 604) 
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Nova Constellatio 
(Continued from page 602) 
series of Connecticut 
coppers. 

“Specimens of 1783 Nova Constellatio 
copper coins are found beautifully and 
clearly struck on well-made planchets and 
varieties. Crosby 2-B and 3-C are known in 
such superb condition that they could now 
be classified as proofs. This quality of 
copper is further evidence of their English 
origin, as such work could not then have 
been accomplished in America. 

“The dies for the Nova Constellatio 
coppers were prepared subsequently to and 
separately from the Mint of North 
America project. Of the eight dies official- 
ly prepared at the Mint of North America 
seven are accounted for in the known silver 
patterns. The missing one should be the 
mate to the obverse die of the quint of 500 
units which obverse lacks any legend. 


and Vermont 


“If any die for either of the specified 
copper coins (five units or eight units) 
under the Morris proposal had been cut by 
the Mint of North America artisans it 
would have needed a denomination on it in 
like manner to the silver pieces in order for 
the coin to be acceptable for introduction 
to the accommodation of multiple ex- 
change ratios. Since no known variety of a 
Nova Constellatio copper has a denomina- 
tion upon it none could be a part of the 
Mint of North America activity. 

“Crosby listed three reverse dies of 
1783. five reverse dies of 1785 and one 
reverse die of 1786. He classified eight 
obverse dies, one of which is used both 
with the 1783 reverse (3-C) and with a 1785 
reverse (I-B), tying these two groups 
together. The only other known Nova 
Constellatio variety (excluding the Im- 
mune Columbia combinations) is a rare 
1785 copper struck from crudely made dies 
with only 12 stars and rays (‘Empire 
Topics, by Walter Breen, Summer 1958, 


“Cent,” or ‘Bit’? valued at 1/10 of a 
mark or 100 units in the system proposed by 
Morris. One variety has a floreated edge; 
the other has a plain edge. Each is unique. 
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Nova Constellatio copper dated 1786. 
The dies from which this piece is struck are 
so poorly cut as to indicate these coppers 
are American imitations made for circula- 
tion. About 12 specimens are known. 


Number 2, page 18), apparently an 
American-made imitation of the period. 

“The 1783 and 1785 coppers are known 
today in sufficient quantity to indicate a 
very large production from a limited 
number of dies. This would have been 
possible only in England and not in 
America. Their copper content was so free 
of impurities that many were subsequently 
overstruck in the making of Vermont and 
Connecticut copper coinage. 

**Bushnell’s Numismatic Notes’ 
(Sylvester S. Crosby, “Early Coin of 
America,” Boston, 1873, page 331) 
specifically states that Thomas Wyon cut 
the dies for the Nova Constellatio coppers 
in Birmingham. Although Bushnell’s ac- 
curacy on numismatic matters has often 
been questioned where a coin in his own 
collection was involved, it is reasonable to 
accept his designation of the die cutter of a 
set_ of common coppers as he was in 
contact with many English numismatists 
who knew such facts. 

“The conclusion to be drawn is that the 
Nova Constellatio coppers were struck in 
Birmingham from dies made there by 
Thomas Wyon; that they were imported 
for American circulation as a_ private 
business venture of Gouverneur Morris of 
New York, and that they had no 
relationship to the coinage of the Mint of 
North America other than being a copy of 
the design of its silver patterns,” Newman 
said. 

The Continental Congress gave the 
“coup de grace” to the Nova Constellatio 
coin and its fractions on July 6, 1785, when 
the following entry was made in the Jour- 
nal of Congress: 


“Resolved, that money unit of the 
United States of America be one dollar. 
“Resolved, that the smallest coin be a 
copper, of which 200 shall pass for one 
dollar. 
(Continued on page 606) 
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Nova Constellatio 
(Continued from page 604) 

“Resolved, that the several pieces shall 
increase in a decimal ratio.” 

While many might consider reading 
old numismatic magazines and auction 
catalogs a dull pastime, it is interesting to 
trace sale of the silver Nova Constellatio 
pieces from owner to owner. 

In the sale of the Joseph J. Mickley 
collection, a 1000 unit and a 500 unit 
piece in soft metal and not silver were 
sold as lots #2338 and 2339 for $70 and 
$32 respectively to William Appleton of 
Boston. These were nothing more than 
electrotype copies but Appleton from the 
amount of his bid must have thought 
otherwise. However the electros are the 
earliest numismatic evidence that two of 
the genuine pieces actually existed. 


Mickley must have been in touch with the 
Thomson family but was unable to ac- 
quire the genuine pieces from them. 


The stories as to the first appearance of 
the silver Nova Constellatios are curious. 
The mark and the quint with legend are 


from one source, the quint without the 
legend from another, and each of the bit 
pieces has its separate origin in Great 
Britain. 

Crosby quotes a letter addressed to 
John W. Haseltine from Rathmell 
Wilson, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, dated 
May 28, 1872, as follows: 


“Dear Sir. The history of the two coins 
which you obtained from me, viz. Nova 
Constellatio 1783, U.S. 1,000, Nova 
Constellatio, 1783, U.S. 500 is as follows. 


“They were the property of the Hon. 
Charles Thomson, secretary of the first 
Congress. At his death his property was 
left by will to his nephew, John Thomson, 
of Newark, state of Delaware. These two 
coins were found in the desk of the said 
deceased Charles Thomson, and preserved 
by his nephew during his life; at his death 
they came into the possession of his son 
Samuel E. Thomson of Newark, 


Delaware, from whom I received them. 

So you will perceive that their genuineness 

cannot be questioned; as they were never 
(Continued on page 608) 


OWNERS OF NOVA CONSTELLATIO SILVER PATTERNS 


Mark and Quint 
with legend 


Quint 


without legend 


Bit Bit 
with floreated edge with plain edge 


Charles Thomson, 1783 
(Secy of Continental 
Congress, Philadelphia) 


John Thomson 
(Nephew of Charles Thomson 
Newark, Delaware) 


Samuel E. Thomson 
(Grand nephew of Charles 
Thomson, Newark, Delaware) 


Rathmell Wilson 
(Philadelphia coin dealer) 


John W. Haseltine, 1872 
(Philadelphia coin dealer) 


No earlier 
pedigree 


Henry S. Adams, 1872 
(Boston) 


Sylvester S. Crosby, 1873 
(Boston numismatic researcher 
and collector) 


1873 


Lorin G. Parmelee, before 1883 


(Boston) 1883 


Harlan P. Smith, 1890 
(New York City coin dealer) 


S. H. & H. Chapman 
(Philadelphia coin dealers) 


James W. Ellsworth, 1901 
(American diplomat) 


John W. Garrett, 1925 
(Baltimore) 


Johns Hopkins University, 1942 
(Baltimore) 
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Sylvester S. Crosby 


Lorin G. Parmelee 


T. W. Cloud 
(London pawnbroker) 


No earlier 
pedigree 


John G. Murdoch 
(England) 


Glasgow, Scotland 
collector (name unknown) 


Edward Shorthouse, 1885 
(Manchester, England) 


John W. Garrett, 
1903 (Baltimore) 


W. Elliot Woodward, 1885 
(Boston coin dealer) 


Waldo C. Newcomer, 
1925 (Baltimore) 


Lorin G. Parmelee, 1886 
(Boston) 


Edward H.R. Green, 
1931 (Round Hill, 
Mass.) 


Burdette G. Johnson 
& Eric P. Newman, 
1940 (St. Louis) 


Eric P. Newman 
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Nova Constellatio 

(Continued from page 606) 

out of the possession of the Thomson 
family, until I received them.” 


The two coins described in the letter 
and the letter were purchased from 
Haseltine by Henry S. Adams in 1872. 


The mark and quint with legend were 
joined by the quint without legend in the 
Sylvester Crosby collection. These stayed 
together and were joined by the bit in 
1886 through Lorin G. Parmelee’s efforts. 


The mark, both quint and the bit silver 
Nova Constellatio pieces were offered as 
a set for the first time in 1890 at the 
Parmelee sale. The Philadelphia 
numismatic dealers, S. H. and Henry 
Chapman wrote a letter to James W. 
Ellsworth in 1901 and stated ‘The set are 
unique individually and collectively and 
are the greatest American coins extant — 
price is not too much, $4,200 for the set. 
They cannot be duplicated and when their 
great historical interest is considered, are 
priceless." This letter is now owned by 
Harry Gittelson, Merrick, New York. 


At the time the letter was written the 
existence of a bit without the floreated 
edge had not been disclosed to 
numismatists in America. 


The unusual history of each of the two 
100 unit or bit pieces must interrupt our 
story at this time. 


In March 1885, Edouard Frossard, 
editor of “Numisma,” announced the 
discovery of the silver 1783 Nova 
Constellatio 100 unit or bit with a 
floreated edge. It had been mentioned in 
the Morris report of 1782 but had not 
been theretofore located. The coin had 
originally been bought from T. F. Cloud, 
a London pawnbroker, for two shillings 
threepence by a Glasgow, Scotland, 
collector. On his death it was sold at 
auction for 15 pounds 15 shillings to a 
Scotch coin dealer who submitted it to 
Edward Shorthouse, a Birmingham, 
England, collector of American coins, for 
an opinion. Shorthouse sent it to W. 
Elliot Woodward of Boston whose offer 
to buy it was accepted. 
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The discovery was also announced in 
the American Journal of Numismatics in 
April 1885, and further data was 
published in April 1887 and in July 1890. 
Shorthouse indicated that the existence of 
the 100 unit piece was suspected ever since 
the Mickley sale in 1867 because the 
existence of the Mark and the Quint was 
then confirmed even though only elec- 
trotype copies were in the Mickley collec- 
tion. 


The W. Elliot Woodward sale of April 
2, 1885, offered the 100 unit but the coin 
was withdrawn for not bringing a 
minimum of $550. It was reoffered in 
Woodward's April 27, 1886, sale without 
reserve and was bought by Lorin G. 
Parmelee for $272. 


The silver 1783 Nova Constellatio 100 
unit or bit with a plain edge first appeared 
in the John G. Murdoch collection which 
was sold by Sotheby in London on July 
21, 1903. This piece was described by 
Murdoch as “one of the rarest American 
coins.” John W. Garrett of Baltimore was 
the highest bidder at the sale. 

In 1925, Garrett was able to purchase 
the set of four silver Nova Contellatio 
coins with floreated edges from James W. 
Ellsworth and by doing so owned all five 
known specimens of the silver 1783 
coinage. Either not realizing or not con- 
cerned with the fact that one 100 unit 
piece had a floreated milled edge and the 
other had a plain edge Garrett asked 
Wayte Raymond to sell the “duplicate.” 
Raymond found Waldo C. Newcomer, 
another Baltimore collector, an eager 
buyer. When the American portion of the 
Newcomer collection was sold in 1931 
through B. Max Mehl, the plain edge 100 
unit piece was purchased by Colonel 
Edward H. R. Green, the son of “The 
Witch of Wall Street,’ Hetty Green. 

On the liquidation of Green’s estate in 
1940, Burdette G. Johnson, a St. Louis, 
Missouri, coin dealer, and Eric P. New- 
man, St. Louis collector, working 
together arranged for Newman to buy the 
plain edged Nova Constellatio bit. It was 
removed from the bank vault for exhibi- 
tion at the dedication of the fourth United 
States Mint in Philadelphia in 1969. 

The 100 unit with the plain edge was 
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apparently coined in that manner because 
the milling of a floreated edge on so thin a 
coin was unsatisfactory as the edge design 
was too wide. On Garrett’s death in 1942, 
he bequeathed his set of four silver Nova 
Constellatio pieces with floreated edges to 
Johns Hopkins University where they 
highlight the early American rarities in 


that collection. 
Concluded 


Corrientes Stamp Subs 
As Paper Money 


Acute shortage of small change in 
Corrientes, Argentina, was temporarily 
solved in 1856 with the issuance of a one 
real (124% centesimos) stamp, printed in 
Corrientes. 


This stamp, Scott type Al, number 1, 
was listed under Argentina in the feature 
“Stamps Sub for Coins in Money 
Crises,’’ Numismatic Scrapbook 
Magazine for November 1969. It cir- 
culated as money. 


Dr. Jose Marco del Pont recalls that 
Paul Emile Coni of the Corrientes State 
printing bureau hailed the local baker’s 
errand boy, asked him if he could 
engrave, and when he received an affir- 
mative answer, put the lad to work. In a 
few days copper engravings, supposedly of 
the popular French Ceres type stamp, 
were ready. Matias Pipet, the baker’s 
runner, probably had a long and fruitful 
career as an errand boy rather than an 
artist, one stamp collector wryly observed. 


While numerous types of the 1856 
stamps are known, a typical one is shown 
here. According to Louis Stich, writing in 
“The Collectors Club Philatelist” in 1956 
and 1957, numerous counterfeits of these 
stamps are known. 


The province of Corrientes continued to 
print its own stamps for postal use until 
1880, when stamps of Argentina were 
officially introduced. 
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Robert Friedberg Award 


Books or magazine features on either 
“Gold Coins of the World” or “United 
States Paper Money” may qualify for the 
annual Robert Friedberg award, to be 
given in 1972, for material published 
between 1969 through 1972, according to 
Q. David Bowers, awards chairman of 
Professional Numismatists Guild. 


Bowers explains, ‘*‘The Robert 
Friedberg award will be made in the form 
of a suitably engraved plaque to be 
presented at the PNG banquet at the 
forthcoming American Numismatic 
Association convention in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, next August.” 


He notes requirements for material to 
be submitted by July 15 to be in book 
form, the articles as they appeared 
originally, or copies. Previous winners of 
the award include Matt Rothert, William 
Donlon, William Philpott and Theodore 
Kemm. 


Entries may be submitted to Bowers at 
Bowers and Ruddy Galleries, 6922 
Hollywood boulevard, Hollywood, 
California 90028. 


Emergency Money Society 

Dallas, Texas, is the new headquarters 
of the Emergency Money Society, accor- 
ding to executive secretary, Richard C. 
Upton. Upton and his family moved this 
spring from Indiana to the Dallas area. 


Upton notes that $2 annual dues in- 
cludes price of the quarterly published by 
the society. Mail may be directed to 
Upton at PO Box 1541, Dallas, Texas 
75221. 


Crab Orchard Gold Rush 


Caleb Gross was just looking for some 
nice old arrowheads for his collection 
when he stumbled onto a $10 gold coin in 
an old tobacco patch near Crab Orchard, 
Kentucky. 


In some strange way, word got out and 
soon flocks of gold seekers were 
“helping” Caleb get all those old $10 gold 
coins out of his patch. Total of 50 pieces 
was found, dated between 1850 and 1864. 
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